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n. 

We have compared the .rEginetan sculptures to the 
creations of Giotto, Pinturicchio, Pietro Perugino, and of 
other ancient Italian painters, but we should have stated 
at the same time in what respect they differ. The differ- 
ence is very striking. The heads drawn by Italian painters 
glow with an expression of gentle yet devout piety, with a 
sentiment of spiritual grace and tranquillity, while the 
other parts of the body are fall of blemishes and defects. In 
ancient works of the Greek masters, we find this charac- 
teristic reversed, and the different parts of the body attended 
to by the artist with great care, while the most important- 
part — the head, was for a long time treated with apparent 
neglect. This singular incongruity may be traced to the 
different spirit which swayed the age of the two eras. In 
the times of Christianity we find the religious sentiment 
inspiring the pencil of the artist, and leaving him to clothe 
the countenance of his subject with the greatest possible 
expression of religious rapture. The genius of the Christian 
artist aimed at making the expression of the head the 
exclusive exponent of the religions emotion of the soul, 
while the other parts of the body were studiously neglected, 
since the assthetical adornment would have clashed mate- 
rially with the rituals of a faith which believed in total 
depravity, and which looked upon man's carnal nature as 
infected with hereditary sin. To clothe the attributes of 
this sinful flesh, which, according to the tenets of the 
church, had to be submitted to penance and castigatioo, 
with all the appearance of artistic grace and beauty, would 
have been little in keeping with the superstitions of Rome. 
But the Grecians were swayed by totally opposite influ- 
ences ; they exalted both body and soul ; but they began 
with the exaltation of the physical endowments of man, 
yet without ever separating them from their relation to the 
spiritual nature : their principle was to promote the per- 
fection of man's soul by beautifying man's body. This 
principle is to be traced through the whole history of 
Greece; it presides over the destiny of the nation as well as 
over that of the individual. It finds eloquent expression 
in the 8th Book of the Odyssey, where the great epic poet 
puts in the mouth of the Prince of the Phseaces the follow- 
ing sentiment, of which we give the German version: 

"Denn kein grosserer Ruhtn ist dem Menschen, so lang er 
noch lebet. 
Als den der Ftlsso Gewalt and der Hande Kraft ilim 
erstrebet !" 

This sentiment was in full force in Greece, throughout 
antiquity ; while at the same time the people clung to the 



customs of the past, from a sense of reverence and piety, 
and opposed all innovation in matters connected with the 
systems of religion; Hence we find the artists, when they 
began' to ornament temples with human figures in addition 
to those of the divinities, applying in both cases the same 
conventional religious- type of expression with a view to 
protect the popular religion against any disparaging com- 
parison between the appearance of mortals and that of the 
gods, — such as could not have been well avoided, if the 
artist's genius had been left free to invest the former with 
all the attributes and emotions of humanity. - This fanatical 
fealty to time-hallowed tradition and superstition is pre- 
eminently characteristic of what is called conventional Art 
It is recorded by Pliny of the celebrated sculptor Myron, 
the contemporary of Phidias, that with all the perfection 
of his genius in regard to the representation of the human 
body, he failed in making the countenance the mirror of 
the soul. 

Now the smiliug expression of the jEginetan head is 
noticed by all archaeologists, but not one of them endeavors 
to account for its existence. We find even Schn.aase, in 
our day, contenting himself with a mere reference to the 
rigid, meaningless smile, and with a brief remark to the 
effect that " emotional expression was out of the question 
in the remote Art period of antiquity." But is the smile 
itself not an expression of emotion ? It may strike %s as 
void of meaning, but not so to the artists who produced and 
reproduced it in all their creations. Anselm Feuerbach 
came nearer the truth in his explanation of the smile of the 
Vatican Apollo. He traces it to a desire to " connect the 
divinities as much as possible with the emotions of human- 
ity," a purpose that could not have been better attained 
than- by clothing the appearance of the god with a sign of 
affability and urbanity. For a long time, the smile thus 
remained the only emotional manifestation of the sculptured 
divinity, and according to the same archaeologist, it should 
not be taken as the symptom of an actual emotion, but 
simply as an allegorical abstraction, as an ideal repre- 
sentation of the sympathetic nature of the divinities: 
Hence, the same smile appears indiscriminately in the 
statues of mortals as well as of gods without reference to 
position or locality. 

This explanation may answer for the smile of the scnlp-^ 
tured divinities, but hardly for that of the statues of men, 
In my opinion, it may be explained in the following manner; 
all the ancient works of Art of a remote period were made 
to serve religious purposes, as ornaments of temples, in 
connection with the worship of the divinities. The smile 
seems, therefore, to have been intended for a religions 
expression. The religious sentiment of the ancient Grecian 
recoiled from any representations of violent passion, as an 
attribute of their divinities. Thus all the conflicting emo-: 
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tions attendant npon the passions of humanity, — of anger, 
fury, sorrow, despair, the fear of death — although they 
may hare seemed appropriate as exponents of the scene or of 
the incident, were never associated, in the minds of the 
Grecian, with the ideal of their divinities. To think of the 
gods as subjected to the passions of humanity, would have 
been deemed sacrilegious. The smile upon the divine 
countenances seems rather to have been an aesthetical and 
religions euphemism, aud evidently proceeded from the same 
pious spirit, which even bestowed' upon those terrible 
Avenging Deities, the Eumenides, the gentle significance of 
" the well-meaning " or ; " kind " goddesses. The smile may 
also be likened to the epic sense- of loftiness, with which 
the immortal genius of Homer soars over the perishable 
incidents of his poem ; the same loftiness of conception 
prompted the mind of the _3Sginetan sculptor, whose ob- 
ject it was to give a symbolical representation of the 
divinity and the tutelary hero of his country. While ren- 
dering the picturesque scene connected with the intense 
struggle for the remains of the deified and beloved hero, 
the artist was evidently intent upon suppressing all appear- 
ance of human frailty and passion, and upon clothing his 
hero with a serene, angelic, godlike smile, for the purpose 
of idealizing and spiritualizing the expression of the coun- 
tenance. This seems to have been the only manner in 
which the artist could give expression to his sense of the 
hallowed character of his subject, and we must not wonder 
at it, when we consider how little the beauty and greatness 
of human nature was understood by the artists of those 
remote times of antiquity. This imperfect conception of 
human character was modified only after the lapse of ages, 
when the majesty inherent in the moral nature of man 
asserted its claims in the realms of Art, and when abstract 
religions euphemisms — the mere semblance of good qualities 
— yielded to a greater approach to truth in the representa- 
tion of nature and humanity. We find the same symbol- 
ical and euphemistic tendency in such of the statues of 
Minerva, as were executed prior to the advent of Phidias. 
Here we find the body in animated and almost violent 
movement, while the drapery comes before us in sym- 
metrical folds of decorous repose. The artist explains 
this anomaly upon the score of the godlike character of his 
theme, and defends his paradoxical combination with sin- 
gular grace and naKvete. He says that his object was to 
render the movement of the body, without exhibiting the 
effect which such a movement must produce in a mere mor- 
tal ; the unruffled aspect of the drapery thus vindicates the 
character of the Divinity. An Art-philosophy like this of 
the jEginetan sculptors can hardly excite feelings of sur- 
prise, considering that the divinities of Homer exhibit the 
same strange anomalies. Furthermore, this religious euphe- 
mism of the plastic Art of the ancient Grecians bears a 
resemblance to the halo or glory of saints in the most 
ancient Christian paintings. The symbolical smile disap- 
pears as we approach the golden era of Grecian Art ; no 
vestige of it remains, excepting the lofty and impassible 



expression of calm majesty that belongs to the aspect of 
divinity. In the same manner the symbolical halo disap- 
pears with which the most ancient Christian artists embel- 
lished their pictures of saints in imitation of the idolatrous 
radiance with which courtiers invested the imperial brows 
of the Csesars, and at the times of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, no vestige of it remained, excepting a faint golden 
ray of light as a vague indication of the former extravagant 
symbolism. 

We do not find a combination of muscular action and 
corresponding expression until one hundred years after the 
era of the^Jginetan sculpture. Coming down to the times 
of Socrates, however we find this principle already in full 
development, and no work of Art was held to be complete 
unless the countenance was instinct with the requisite 
emotional features, as appears more particularly from 
Xenophon's Memorabilia of Socrates (in. 10), in which is 
reported the Athenian sage's remark to Cleitones, the 
sculptor : we find there " that the artist is bound to repre- 
" sent warriors with all their awe-inspiring martial charac- 
" teristics ; the attacking party should exhibit a threaten- 
" ing, and the victor a triumphant appearance, the sculp- 
" tor's mission being to reveal upon the countenance the 
" emotions of the soul." This remark, if not meant to apply 
specially to our JDginetan sculptures, is evidently pointed 
at similar works of Art which were deficient in expression. 

The discovery of the JEginetan sculptures derives its 
chief importance from the fact of its proving the JEginetan 
Art period to constitute a link between the most ancient 
Attic era, and between the more modern school inaugurated 
by Phidias. The miraculous development which took place 
under the auspices of the genius of Phidias, was, like all 
other miraculous events, the logical result of the past. 
But two questions must be elucidated in order to arrive at 
a full comprehension of the process which attended this 
remarkable development. The first question refers to the 
particular character of iEginetan Art ; the second to the 
historical development of this Art, which was looked upon 
by ancient writers as unconnected with other countries, 
and as being purely the result of native -33ginetan genius. 
At the outset of our inquiry, we find this latter view of a 
local and original jEginetan Art, supported by all the 
ancient Grecian writers on Art, and Winckelmann fully 
admits that such was their opinion. Smilis was to the 
jEginetan artists whatDsedalos was to those of Attica : he 
was the mythological originator of JEginetan Art, and a 
contemporary of Dsedalos. Hence we find the JSginetan 
works looked upon not only as distinct from those of 
Attica, but in many respects as opposed to the principles 
of that school. A peculiar style of conception and work- 
manship was discovered in the -33ginetan works, even at a 
time when they stood in point of excellence upon the same 
level with the productions of Attic art. Shortly before the 
Pelopennesian war, which sealed the doom of JEgina, we 
find JEgiuetan artists still admiringly spoken of, and espe- 
cially in reference to their peculiar and original gifts of 
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genius. The jealousy with which the different Grecian 
states watched oyer their peculiar languages, customs, man- 
ners, and opinions, must of course have tended to produce 
a similarly exclusive tendency in matters of Art. The 
^jginetan people were of Doric origin, and the vital char-" 
acter of its Art was consequently Doric too: Doric 
literature, Doric music, Doric architecture, are emphatically 
distinct from Attic manifestations of genius. Is it then hot 
fair to suppose that Doric sculpture must also have stood 
upon its own individual ground ? Doric statuary was 
scattered all over Greece, and shone with peculiar lustre 
at Olympia, the national ground hallowed to Grecians of ail 
sections of the country. The Jilginetan sculptures, accord- 
ingly constitute the most important and most considerable 
representatives of Doric Art, and they alone, therefore, must 
be taken as a test of the characteristics said to have been 
peculiar to the J3ginetan school. 

These characteristics were fully discerned by Schelling's 
intuitive vision, although he had Dot even the works of Art 
themselves, but only au artist's description of them before 
his eyes. And in what do these peculiarly jEginetan char- 
acteristics consist ? Certainly not in the hardness of style 
and poverty of forms, not in a certain manner of affectation 
or in a frequently unnatural movement : not in the conven- 
tional smile, in the oblique glance, in the elaborate folds 
of the drapery, and certainly not in the arrangement of the 
hair with its snail-like curls, or string-like appearance. For 
all these defects of the JEgioetan sculptures are likewise 
more or less to be found in the so-called Etrurian and an- 
cient Attic statuary. Even certain anatomical traits, 
which passed originally for characteristics of JDginetan 
Art, were identified by Wagner in far later works, as for 
instance in the Laocoon. The contrast presented in the 
design and execution of the -ilginetan sculptures, the one 
bearing many marks of imperfection, while the other ex- 
hibits a considerable degree of talent, is equally to be found 
in all infant schools of Art, and can' therefore be hardly 
classed among the special JEginetan characteristics. 

But the real characteristic and distinguishing feature of 
the .Slginetan school is to be found in a faithful imitation 
of Nature. This is carried to snch an extent in the works 
of .Sigma, as to come before us with all the attributes of 
vitality, and fill us with an inspiring -sense of reality. 
This remarkable fidelity to Nature has been established by 
Schelling with marked success. We find this fidelity to 
Nature wrought out with a degree of perfection, which 
makes it evident, that in order to attain it the impulse 
must have been given by the originators of the school of 
Art, and the excellence afterward attained by the ancient 
Attic school was chiefly due to the influence of the 
.(Eginetan artists, aiming as they did to identify themselves 
entirely with the works of Nature, and thus to make of 
their Art a rival, and almost a sister of Nature. The 
tendency of the ancient Attic artist was always charac- 
terized by excellence of ideal aspirations and abstract 
standards; or, to adopt the opinion of Winckelmann, the 



works of Art seem to have been executed iu accordance 
with some peculiar system. In this respect we find a great 
resemblance between the Attic and Egyptian schools ; and 
since the Egyptian artists paid little attention to the laws 
of Nature, we find Pausanius never comparing it with 
Eginetan, but frequently with Attic Art. 

, JEginetan Art stands to Attic Art in a similar relation 
as that of the Dutch school to the Italian. Among the 
JEginetaus we find a great disposition to industrial and 
mechanical handicraft, and an unfaltering devotion to 
Nature, of which startling evidences are afforded by all 
their productions, even in their representations of animals. 
In the same manner we find the Dutch masters painstaking 
and laborious, and delighting most in applying their fertile 
genius to a faithful and almost marvellous imitation of 
Nature, while the Italians, on the other hand, with their 
glowing imagination and soaring ideality, stand in close 
harmony with the tendencies of the ancient masters of 
Attica. To bring the school of Attica from the realm of 
ideals to .the conception of realities, and from the barren 
spheres of systems to the fresh councils of Nature — this 
was the task accomplished by JEginetan Art, and which 
invests it with a historical character as a great mediator 
between the ancient school and the subsequent Attic 
school of Phidias. The transition may have probably 
occurred shortly before the advent of Phidias, and the 
genius of this artist seems to have been the great agent in 
bringing about the connection between a fidelity to reali- 
ties and a regard for ideality. Phidias became the master 
of Nature by grappling with her laws with greater force 
than the JBginetans : he studied Natnre's inmost mysteries, 
and what previously seemed barren in her works became 
instinct with vitality through the magic touch of his genius. 

The Eginetan perfection iu imitating the works of 
Nature, thus laid a foundation for the greatness of Attic 
Art. But the ./Eginetan school loses its historical import* 
ance as soon as this mission was fulfilled. At the time of 
the Persian wars it was still in a high condition of pro*; 
perity. Anaxagoras, one of the artists of .33gina, was 
commissioned by the allied States of Greece to commemo- 
rate their victory over the Persians at Platsea, by a statue 
in honor of Jupiter, whioh was erected at Olympia, and 
which was still in existence in the times of Pausanius, who 
saw it. But the last of the great Eginetan artists was 
Onatas, a .contemporary and associate of Phidias. We 
will quote the opinion which .was entertained of him by 
Pausanius, who, in all his general views, was wont to 
adopt the criticisms of preceding archaeologists : " Onatas 
" was not inferior to any of the masters of Attica, 
" although he belonged to the school of ^Igina." (Pau- 
sanius v., 25.) He vied even successfully with Phidias in 
the execution of colossal statues of divinities, in which this 
great artist achieved his greatest glory. His colossal 
Apollo at Pergamus, in bronze, struck Pausanius as " a 
" work wondrous even among the most wondrous works of 
" the kind, as well iu regard to, its magnitude as to the 
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" completeness of its execntion ;" and when Pausanius 
beheld the statue of Hercules at Olympia, he came to the 
conclusion, to which we have referred above, that Onatas, 
the author of this stupendous work, was not inferior to any 
artist of Attica. 

In this manner we find the earnest and devoted labors 
of the .Eginetan masters bearing fall and noble frnits 
before the advent of Phidias, shortly before the outbreak 
of the political storm, which swept away the independence 
of JUgina, and before the individuality of the school 
became merged in with the general history of Grecian Art. 
The crowning grace of so many years of faithful ministra- 
tion to the service of Art was in the glory of having pro- 
duced an artist, whose genius was equal to the highest 
achievements of contemporary performances. Such an 
artist was Onatas, the last of the great iEginetans. He 
comes before us as sculptor and painter, as a complete Phi- 
dias in his character and genius, as a paragon of perfec- 
tion in the school of Art of his race and country, as an 
artist whose genius was admired by posterity, to as great 
an extent as it was admired by his contemporaries. Many 
were the anecdotes to which the fame of his genius gave 
rise ; the most popular of these was that he completed his 
celebrated statue of Ceres, in Phigalia, partly under 
divine inspiration, through the medium of a vision. 
Onatas stands close upon the line of demarcation between 
ancient and modern Art : he borrowed from the one his 
fidelity to Nature and his conception of beauty, without 
ceasing to perpetuate, in some measure, the hereditary Art 
theories of remote antiquity. 

The JEginetan sculptures, therefore, shonld not be taken 
as a test of the state of perfection which JEginetan Art 
attained during the interval between the Persian and the 
Peloponnesian war : they reveal only the nearest approach 
to this perfection. The names of the authors of these 
famous sculptures have not come down to us, nor are we in 
possession of the names of the artists who preceded them, 
always excepting the mythological Smilis, the founder of 
the school. The works were identified by the characters 
upon them, bnt the names have been lost, and we do not 
meet with any record of them until the time when the 
union of jEginetan with Attic Art took place, and when 
the names of celebrated JEginetan masters, such as Cal- 
lones, Glaucias, Simon, Anaxagoras, and Onatas, were 
duly chronicled. 

In conclusion, we will refer to the appearance of the 
sculptures. They are cut in parian marble of superior 
quality, such as is called grecchetto by the sculptors of 
Home of the present day. The figures in every part are 
wrought with the same finish and diligence ; even those 
parts which were concealed from view, and which seem 
almost inaccessible* to the chisel, are executed with a 
degree of attention and perfection unknown in modern 
productions. This is one of the striking merits of all 
works of antiquity, and in the iEginetan sculptures this 
excellence is as evident as in the gables of the Parthenon 



by Phidias. The figures, including the shields, which are 
but little over one inch in thickness, are mostly composed 
of one block of marble, and they are unsupported by iron 
.rings, or by other contrivances, as is the case with most 
other ancient figures ; they stand out perfectly free on the 
front of the pediment, to which they are attached by 
plinths,' of the thickness of about two fingers. The uten- 
sils used by the IEginetans were, according to the vestiges 
found of them, the same as are used by our ' sculptors ; 
pumice was employed to give a finish to the polish of the 
marble. Among the paraphernalia of war we find the hel- 
met invariably after the Grecian fashion, but in various 
forms ; the shields, however, are all of one and the same 
circular shape : the quivers are partly Grecian, partly 
Asiatic : the swords, bows, and other arms and ornaments, 
which probably were made of metal, could not, owing to 
this circumstance, have been preserved. In most of the 
works of antiquity the objects of metal became lost to the 
Arts by the greediness of those who found and appro- 
priated them. Almost all the figures, particularly their 
armor and drapery, bear the marks of the craft of the 
painter. The principal colors were red and azure, and the 
temple which contained the sculptures was of the same 
colors. But we shall devote a special chapter to the cus- 
toms of the ancients in respect to the decoration of their 
sculptural and architectural works with colors. 

The splendor of .Sigma is no more; her temples are 
destroyed, and the scattered remains of her Art, extricated 
with great difficulty and in fragments from its grave of 
rubbish and ruins, are located now in the capital of a 
country the existence of which was totally unknown to the 
people whose genius called the monuments into life. Yet 
the reminiscences of the ancient greatness of .ffigina are 
not yet obliterated from the hearts of the people. The 
present inhabitants of the classic island still glow with 
enthusiasm when with a voice trembling with sadness and 
emotion, they refer to the glories of the past. Dodwell, 
the English traveller, relates of an .Eginetan, whose hos- 
pitality he enjoyed on his visit to the island, that the eyes 
of the noble Greek who entertained him were suffused with 
tears while dwelling upon the history of his country, and 
he exclaimed over and over again : 7roC eivai Eyeva 
™pa ; " Where is JSgina now J" " What has become of 
.aigina V 

The .<Eginetan school of Art is par excellence the precur- 
sor of the school of Phidias. Even the most celebrated 
work of this artist, the Olympian Jupiter, was preceded by 
two statues of Jupiter which were executed by two 
.iEginetan sculptors for the national sanctuary at Olympia. 
To one of them we have already referred, namely the 
colossal bronze statue of Jupiter (Zeus), which was exe- 
cuted by Anaxagoras at the unanimous request of all the 
Grecian States, who, in the last great battle with the Per- 
sians, achieved a brilliant victory, and whose names were 
inscribed upon the pedestal. Jupiter turns with angry 
brow to the east, as if to keep a vigilant eye upon the 
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country from whence the hosts of the Persians came. The 
second Jjlginetan statue of Jupiter, from the hands of 
the sculptor Aristonoiis, bore a different aspect. Here, too, 
we find the god with the thunderbolt in his hand ; but his 
head is crowned with a wreath of flowers, as a symbol of 
the blessings of Nature. 

Among the other schools contemporary with that of 
jEgina, and which chiefly flourished in the cities of the 
Peloponnesus, the school of Argos exerted the greatest 
influence upon the progress of Grecian Art. The most 
ancient artist of this school was Bpeios, who flourished as 
early as the times of the Trojan war. The chief glory of 
the school centres in the great Argive statuary ^ Ageladas, 
who comes before us as teacher of the three most brilliant 
sculptors of Hellas, Phidias, Myron, and Polycletus. 
While the gable statues of jEgina afford eloquent evidence 
of the genius of the ancient JEginetan masters, the Cithae- 
ronian Apollo, in the Glyptotheca of Munich, presents 
equally eloquent evidence of the genius of the artists of 
Argos, and this statue may, perhaps, be accepted as a test 
of the excellence to which Argive Art had attained at 
the time when Phidias was initiated to his Art in the 
studio of Ageladas, at Argos. 



Oriental lore, filled with innumerable stories, however pue- 
rile in themselves, are interesting as records of opinion, being 
only a peculiar form of representing a conspicuous fact or 
deeply-felt truth. They are the first attempts of hypothesis to 
account for what appeared strange or impressive, and beiDg 
almost entirely conceptional and nnhistorical, mirror, with only 
the greater fidelity, the minds through which they circulated. 
According to the Buddhist legends of Japan, the missionary 
anchorite, Dharma, had obtained great credit by extraordinary 
austerities. Day and night he continued absorbed in that pro- 
found meditation, which raises the soul into communion with 
heaven. He even engaged himself in a vow never to sleep, 
and having been on one occasion overpowered by drowsiness, 
he indignantly cut off his eye-lids. Returning on the following 
day to the spot where this cruel operation had been performed, 
he was surprised to find his two eye-lids changed into two 
shrubs. He tasted some of the leaves, and instantly was 
thrilled with an enlivening sensation, which cleared the head 
and invigorated the mind. Charmed with the discovery of 
this useful restorative, he communicated it to his disciples, and 
the virtues of tea were thenceforth universally recognized, not 
only as being delightful to the sense, but as favorable to reli- 
gious meditation. 

A similar story was invented as a plausible account of the 
invention of wine. Jemsheed had reserved a quantity of 
grapes in a large vessel ; when the vessel was opened, the 
grapes had fermented, and the juice was so unpalatable that it 
was removed, and inscribed with the word, poison. It so hap- 
pened that the favorite sultana beiDg one day affected with a 
depression of spirits, was desirous of death, and seeing this 
deadly potion, she drank of the contents, which caused her to 
fall into a sound sleep. She awoke refreshed, and, delighted 
with the .remedy, repeated the dose3 so often that the poison 
was nearly all drunk. Jemsheed, on being made aware of the 
circumstances, himself partook of the beverage, which con- 
tinued to maintain its reputation in Persia under the name of 
Zeher-e-khoosh, or " the delightful poison." — History of Persia, 



WOMAN NATIONALLY CONSIDERED. 

THE HEBREW WOMAN. 

During the prosperous era of the Hebrew nation, woman 
occupied bnt a subordinate position in society. Oriental 
climates and characteristics are not favorable to a develop- 
ment of woman's humanitarian aspirations. The Hebrew 
woman, although born under far more auspicious circum- 
stances than her sisters of Egypt, Persia, Arabia, and 
Turkey, could not altogether escape from the sensualizing 
effect of Eastern influences; aud hence, excepting .a few 
sainted women, who took a heroic part in the Jewish and 
afterwards in the Christian dispensation, we find bnt rare 
glimpses of excellence outside of the domestic circle in the 
ancient womanhood of Israel. Woman occupied then the 
position of a beautiful domestic, the servant rather than 
the peer of her husband ; the nurse rather than the monitor 
of her children. In the world outside of her domestic 
circle she took no interest. She was not a member of 
humanity, but simply a manager of a particular domestic 
establishment. Yet she was endowed by nature with a 
glowing imagination and a capacious soul, and the poesy 
inherent in an Eastern atmosphere surrounded the one with 
a halo of romance, while the sense of space suggested by 
the. soaring mountains and fabulous gorgeousness of Asia 
contributed to idealize and enlarge the other. Her position 
in society, however, discountenanced rather than encouraged 
the practical use of her natural endowments. Nature, as 
is her wont, resented the indifferent manner in which her 
gifts were received, aud since woman was not prepared to 
rise to a sense of her social dignity, she became a power- 
less victim in the hands of external society. Her rich 
nature, however, shone with greater splendor in her domes- 
tic circle the more it became callous to all things outside 
of it. A devotion to the home interests, one would 
think, should have borne nobler fruits, and have transferred 
upon her children the treasures of heart and mind, which 
the Hebrew woman parsimoniously withheld from the 
general family of humanity. But the trnth was this: when 
woman's thoughts are exclusively absorbed by herself and 
by all those who spring from her or minister to her per- 
sonality, her mind becomes crippled in proportion as it is 
narrowed down to the limits of her foor walls, and her 
heart becomes hard and callous to the same extent as it is 
educated to feel only for personal joys and personal sor- 
rows, and to shut out all emotions and sympathies kindled 
by the conflicting destinies of society. 

The Nemesis which overtook the Hebrew woman and her 
friends consequent upon the spread of the Christian dispen- 
sation, has modified, without obliterating the original char- 
acteristics of her nature. The gipsy-like scattering of the 
race among the different nations of the earth, has naturally 
infused into the character of the Hebrew woman of the 
present day some traits of each particular nationality in 
which she is born. The same difficulty in respect to a dis- 
tinctive character, which is presented by the American 



